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THE INACCESSIBLE 

No longer spread the sail ! 

No longer strain the oar ; 
For never yet has blown the gale 

Will bring us nearer shore. 

The swaying keel slides on, 

The helm obeys the hand ; 
Fast we have sailed from dawn to dawn, 

Yet never reach, the land. 

Each morn we see its peaks 

Made beautiful with snow ; 
Each eve its vales and winding creeks, 

That sleep in mist below. 

At noon we mark the gleam 

Of temples tall and fair ; 
At midnight watch its bonfires stream 

In the auroral air. 

And still the keel is swift, 

And still the wind is free, 
And still as far its mountains lift 

Beyond the enchanted sea. 

Yet vain is all return, 

Though false the goal before ; 
The gale is ever dead astern, 

The current sets to shore. 

shipmates, leave the ropes ! 

And, what though no one steers, 
"We sail no faster for our hopes, 

No slower for our fears. 

Lie down upon the deck, 

And let us sleep awhile ; 
What profits toil, when only wreck 

Can bring ns to the isle ? 

Bayard Taylor. 



TO THE ARTIST. 
(From the German of King Znidwig, of Bavaria). 

Art must grow in Love and Stillness, 

If it would the True proclaim ; 
From thy heart alone, the chillness 

Of another's feels the flame ! 

From the same pure depths deriving 

Pious feelings, as before 
Ages gone have done, and striving, 

Yours is honor evermore ! 

Slavish with the Past to bide ye, 

Is unworthy of true might, 
But, with power of Heaven to guide ye, 

Press ye,, restless, to its light. 



[The following lines are written in reference to a picture, by William Holman Hunt, 
which was exhibited at the English Royal Academy last year (1854), and which was 
thus described at the time, in a letter by Raskin, to the Times: 

" Mr. Hunt has never explained bis work to me. I give what appears to me its 
palpable interpretation. The legend beneath it Is the beautiful yeree : 'Behold, I 
stand at the door, and knock. If any man hear my voice, and open the door, I will 
come in to him, and will sup with him, and he with me.' Rev. ili. 20. On the left hand 
side of the picture is seen this door of the human souL It is fast barred; its bars and 
nails are rusty ; it is knitted and bound to Its stanchions by creeping tendrils of Ivy, 
showing that it has never been opened. A bat hovers about It; Its threshold js 
overgrown with brambles, nettles, and fruitless corn — the wild grass 'whereof the 
mower filled not his hand, nor he that bindeth sheaves, his bosom.' Christ ap- 
proacheth it in the night time — Christ in his everlasting offices of Prophet, Priest, 
and King. He wears the white robe, representing the power of the spirit upon him ; 
the jewelled robe and breast-plate, representing the sacerdotal Investiture; the 
rayed crown of gold, inwoven with the crown of thorns— not dead thorns, but now 
bearing soft leaves, for the healing of the nations. Now, .when Christ enters any 
human heart, He bears with Him a two-fold light; first, the light of conscience, 
which displays past sin, and afterwards the light of peace, the hope of salvation. 
The lantern, carried in Christ's left hand, is the light of conscience. Its fire is 
red and fierce : it falls only on the closed door, on the weeds which encumber IJ, 
and on an apple shaken from one of the trees of the orchard— thus marking that the 
entire awakening of the conscience is not merely to committed, but to ihereditary 
guilt. This light is suspended by a chain wrapped -about the wrist ,of the Figure, 
Bhowing that the light which reveals sin appears to the sinner also to chain the 

hand of Christ. The light which proceeds from the head of the Figure, on the con- 
trary, is that of the hope of salvation. It springs from the crown of thorns.; .and, 
though itself sad, subdued, and full of softness, Is yet so powerful that it entirely 
melts into the glow of it the forms of the leaves and boughs which' It crosses, show- 
ing that every earthly object must be hidden by this light where its sphere extends."] 

THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 

I walked out (in the night), and came unto 

An orchard-ground, deep-grassed and rich in fruit, 

Whereon the moonbeam hung, and the wet dew. 

There seemed not any path leading into it — 
A promised dawn behind the horizon low — 
The smoky mists moved over it. Nor brute, 

Nor bird, nor man, seemed of the place to know ; . 
Because the trees had fruited, and the herb 
Attained long growth, ungathered all : and so 

I saw a house whose door no hands disturb : 

The ivy root had bit into the grain ; 

There had not been, or knife or hand to curb, 

Where grew the rankest thing, that would attain 
Its natural will : nor were the hinges thin 
In rust, kept fast within the ivy chain 

That bound the door. So then I thought of sin ; 
And how, if one lived there, he must be dark! 
There was no light, nor glimmer from within. 

As if a wind touched over the loose bark 
Of peeling trees, and rattled ; so I felt 
A step amongst the trees, I did not mark. 

Behold my dream ! — a Face, in pity, dwelt 
Upon that Door so barred and overgrown : 
A kingly shape, girt with a wondrous belt; 

His head leaned forward with the kingly crown, 
He " stood and knocked," bearing a lathp so brigh t 
I woke at once like one who falleth down!- 

And after, and when, later in the night, 
Sleep came, I saw that Figure walking round 
The darkness with that most miraculous light :. 

" Who hath not seen the same hath slept too sound;" 

3M&n 5,um«I ©upptr. 



